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tHe LEMING,- taxwp MARMOT. 
In our northern dim 2s can scarcely form a 
idea of the-terrible nature of those plagues of ver- 
‘min which distrefsed ‘Egypt ; ‘but in warm-climates, 
the ravages committed .by insects and-wermin are 
well known, and terrible. ‘Whole countries have 
‘been often laid desolate by ‘locusts! nota gteen thiag 
deft for the subsistence of manor other animals ; aad 
extensive régions~are totally uninhabitable by reason 
.of the swarms of flies which there abound. With 
us, rats and mice sometimes become a little trouble- 
some.; but, compared with the vermin of warm cli+ 
4nates, these would ‘be-accounted nothing. ‘The-Je- 
‘ting is the only animal ff'cold regions, which is. ever 
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known to produce ravages, that can in any respect 
be compared with those of the torrid zone. 

This surprising animal is found only in the north. 
ern parts of Europe and Asia. It is sometimes seem 
in Norway, Sweden, and ‘Lapland, bursting forth 
from its concealed retreats, like a mountain torrent 
Surmounting its banks by a thunder fhower; and 
Overspreading a vast extent of country, carrying 
ruin and desolation wherever it goes. Fortunately 
its appearance is only periodical, and not very fres 
quent, or these regions, which in other respects are 
tahospitable to man, must have.been totally abandon- 
ed by him. As the retreats where they inhabit for 
ordinary, and where they breed, have not hitherto 
been fully explored by any naturalist, and as their 
irruptions are so sudden, and their numbers so great 
as to exceed imagination, we cannot be surprised at 
the ignorant natives seriously believing that they are 
generated in the clouds; from wience it has been 
supposed-they are poured down in ,fhowers of rain, 
Myriads of them march together; and, like a tore 
rent which nothing can resist, their course is: mark, 
ed with ruin and desolation ;—neither fire nor water 
prevent their progrefs. They go streight forward, 
im regular lines, about three feet asunder, and gene- 
rally in a,south-east direction. They swim acrofs 
lakes and rivers,—-no opposition impedes them. If 
thousands are destroyed, thousands supply their pla- 
ces;—the void is quickly filled up, and their number 
does: not appear to be diminifhed. They persist in 
tlieir course, in spite of every obstacle ; and, if pre- 
vented from proceeding, they either by afsiduity sur- 
mount it, or die in the attempt. Their march is 
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mostly in-the night. They rest during the day, and 
devour every root and vegetable they can meet with. 
They infect the very herbage ; and cattle.are said to 
perifh, that feed upon the grafs they have touched: 

An’ehemy so numerous and so destructive, would 
soon render the country they pafs through utterly 
uninhabitable, did it not fortuttately happen, that the 
same fapacity that excites them to: lay waste the pros 
ductions of the earth, at last impels them to destroy 
one another. Having nothing more to subsist on, 
they are said to separate into two armies, which ens 
gage with the. most deadly hatred, and continue fight 
ing and devouring each other till they are all entirely 
destroyed. Thousands of them have been found 
dead ; and the air, infected by their putrié carcases, 
hgs sometimes been the occasion of. malignant dis- 
tempers. Great numbers of them .are likewise de» 
stroyed by foxes, lynxes, weasels, and other beasts 
of prey, which follow them during their march. 

The leming is somewhat lefs than the rat; its 
head is pointed; and in each jaw are two vety long 
cutting teeth, with which it bites keenly; its ears 
are fhort, eyes small, legs slender, and- those before 
fhorter than the hind; the- colour of the head, black. 
and tawny, disposed in irregular patches ; the belly, 
white, tinged with yellow; it runs very swiftly.— 
Fortunately none of them have ever been seen in 
Britain; and as it never becomes an intimate with 
man, like the rat, our insular situation will prevent 
us from ever experiencing the scourge of this dimi- 
nutive ravager. 

Though perfectly disgusting to other people, its 
fieth is said to be eaten by the Laplanders, Probably 
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riecefsity has~taught them ‘this lefson, in the same 
way that the inhabitants of seme southern countries 
have been constrained to feed upon: locusts themselves, 

after these: had eaten up all thejr other provisions;... 

Where these numerous tribes of animals are bred 
and collected, as has been, already said, is not certain- 
ly known: Linneus:says they are produced among 
the Norwegian-and ‘Lapland Alps ; and Pontoppidaa 
supposes that Kolin’s rock, which divides Nordland 
from Sweden, is:their native place... But wherever 
they come from, nene: returns . Their course is prey 
destinated ; and they pursue their fate. 

» Such is thebest account’ that can as yet be obtain- 
ed of this singular animal: Probably, as its natural 
history comes to be better known, some abatement 
may be made from the marvellous part of it. Though, 
as it attracted the attention of the great Linneus, we 
must rest’ satisfied that the leading traits of this ace 
count are. just. ' 

* .* It is proposed, imthe course of this work, to 
give, from time to time, accounts of the most re- 
markable objects that occur in the walk of natural 
history, accompanied with figures of such as are 
uncommon, executed by that ingenious artist, Bewick. 
of Newcastle. 


RES EN LY RE ee EE ee Te 
ON MANUFACTURES, 
To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sra, Banks of the Tay, March 3. 1792. 
I wave long been desirous that the rapid progrefs that 
wice and difsipation have of late years made in this 
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country, by means of the great spread of mazufac- 
tures, had, in-some very particular manner attracted 
the attention, and engaged the pens of your .corres- 
pondents, as your respectable publication is so wel 
fitted-to conyey. useful information through so many 
quarters of the world, 

It was. with particular pleasure, that, under date of 
February twelvemonth, I read some very judici- 
ous observations on this subject by one of your cor- 
respondents, in an attempt to fhew the advantages ac- 
cruing to, the country at large, to private families, 
and even to individuals, from the general extension 
of agriculture, well conducted, and properly support- 
ed. I sincerely with him succefs in his landable en- 
deavours to put his fellow citizens og their guard 
against their so generally going into the present rage 
for manufactures, pointing eut to them the pernicious 
tendency of too ardent a pursuit after riches, honours, 
and pleasure, by their means, and, to a large body of 
them, opening an avenue that leads to health and reak 
happinefs. 

No person in his right senses will question the 
necefsity of celling forth the industry of their coun- 
try; but the danger seems to arise from the giving 
that industry toe much one direction. On their first 
appearance, manufactures afsume a pleasing and a 
smiling‘fhow.; but as they move on, they collect the 
profligate, the daring, and the licentious, til] at last, 
in an advanced stage, they present to the more 
innocent spectators, a spectacle hideous, alarming, and 
dangerons. Perhaps the happiest period of any civi- 
Jized country, is, when its industry is afsiduously 
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distributed among the labourers, artizans, merchants; 
and all other profefsions useful to society ; and when 
it is thought, that, to attain preferment and respect in 
life, requires an attention to those studies that digs 
nify human nature, and a dedication of a greater 
length of time to acquire them, than is, in our pres 
sent manufacturing state of society, thought necef- 
sary in general to bestow. Education may certainly 
be considered as the source of the greatest benefits to 
society as well as to individuals, as the earliest ims 
prefsions determine the character of man, and opes 
rate with good or bad effect the rest of his lifes" What 
ever, therefore, operates so as to fhorten too much 
that necefsary and useful period of time that is spent 
in acquiring virtuous instruction, or has'a tendency 
to corrupt education itself, is certainly, in the most 
alarming degree, hostile to the interests and happi- 
nefs of mankind.—A too extended manufacture, by 
giving too early employment to children of both 
’sexes, of the middling, as well as in the common rank of 
life, takes them off too soon, or altogether, from their 
schools, where they not only acquired necefsary.in« 
formations, but likewise their habits’ of order and 
subordination, which they naturally carried into the 
world with them, with good effects to themselves and 
society. 

This state of manufacture, too, has a certain ten- 
dency to corrupt the young mind, as the first objects 
which it presents to the growing pafsions» are! for- 
tune and greatnefs; and young people, seeing» these 
obtain Sut too much the incense and homage?of their 
parents, and those around them, the consequence is, 
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they either neglect the virtues, or overlook them, to 
elevate themselves to these objects. The more that 
manufactures extend themselyes, the more they 
throw society into an unnatural state, by eollecting 
them into too large bodies; and as admittance into 
these bodies is rather tobe attained by ingenuity or dex~ 
terity in some particylar manufacture, than by.any test 
of moral character, or mental acquirements, by this 
means, the worthlefs are mixed with the young of 
both sexes, who, being without the advantages of an 
early education, offer them but too easy means of 
debauching, or, by their example, of spreading vici-+ 
ous infection through the whole body. 

Manufactures, it is true, bring into society, by means 
ef diffusing money, a great number of rich indivi-~ 
duals ; but the pity is, that dad and mean men. increase 
in riches as fast as good men; and ther riches will 
be employed too often for the purposes of seduction, 
grofs gratification, and frivolous amusements: We 
see that, by means of a neglected education, and 
a loose state of society, they will find a field but too 
readily prepared for them to indulge inevery vice. The 
more money there is diffused, the more the pafsions are 
extended, and the more furious they grow, till at last 
acertain foundation is laid for future misery and 
wretchednefs, by the sure introduction of vice under 
every form,—profligacy, drunkennefs, debility and 
disease. 

The limits of your publication confine me to view 
my subject as it affects-the education and morals of 
youth, from facts falling under my own observation ; 
the subject is certainly big with importance, and in- 
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vites to the most interesting-discufsion !—Is it pof- 
sible for the manufacturing character to prevail among 
2 people, but with the general diminution of virtue? 
or may the line of manufacture be carried as far as 
it will go, and effectual means be devised to counter. 
act the many evs growing out of it, so detrimental 
to that morality which is the support df the society 
we live in? To observe the great body of a people, 
whiting in ‘the eager pursuit of riches, honour, and 
pleasure, by means of an over-extended manufacture, 
though at the expence of almost every virtue, would 
inake a peevith philosopher decide unfavourably for 
thuman nature, though, I imagine, unjustly. The 
progrefs of manufactures being gradual, their -effects 
on morals are seldom of a direct nature; and, by 
‘that means, they often fail to give to many concerned 
in :them, ‘that alarm for the diminution of many virs 
ctues that are natural to the human heart. The evil, 
at some time, must correct itself,—the-bow, when 
strained too much, must break at Jast. Would it not 
then be best to stop at some point? or at any rate to 
‘set about applying remedies to the existing evils 
they have already occasioned ; and in-‘some more ef. 
fectual manner than has ever yet been practised, en« 
deavour to prevent the new evils'they daily threaten 
us with? A Crrizen*. 
* Nothing can be more just than the pertinent observatioms of this very 
sensible correspondent. In all subdlunary affairs, there is a mixture of 
good and evil to be found; and it is those alone who are unacquainttd-with 
the world who look for unbounded prosperity, witheut expecting that it 
will be attended with corresponding abatements. Energy.of mind, when 


accompanied with virtuous dispositions, constitutes, as I fhould suppose, 
she highest exaltation of the human character; but in micst cases’ th 
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A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES, 
“Pad 
Jury 22. Siept o/b og PK in the the mor- 


ning through the suid of Scelpe,_becalmed withia 
eight leagues of Stornaway ;—visited in Seaforth’s boat 
Loch Shell, a beautiful small sea loch in eLewes, 
with good band around it ;—a good station for a fith- 
ery; took some large sythe, called lord-fith, as big 
as salmon ; the bait cuttle-fifh, at which the sythe 
were seen to dart voraciously ten or twelve fathoms 


deep in the sea. Slept at sea. 

July 23. Reached Stornaway by ten o’clock in the 
morning. This harbour is very fine and spacious, 
inclosed within 2 safe bay, reaching a mile or two 
within the land. A good many trading vefsels 
at anchor off the town. Landed at a commo- 


very circumstances that tend to inspire the mind with energetic ardour, 
have as necefsary a tendency te engender vice. The prospect of wealth 
and independence inspire energy, though pofsefsion of these, alas! but 
too often corrupt the heart. To collect young people together, at an early 
period of life, to afsist in the lighter operations of manufactures, frees their 
parents of a burden which tends to promote this prosperity; but in these 
circumstances one vicious person, like a little leaven in the dough, con- 
taminates the whole mafs. Perhaps it is impofsib!'e in these circum- 
stances to expect to preserve that singlenefs of heart, that innocence, that 
purity of manners, which has so long been characteristic of the lower ranks 
of people in Scotland, While they were bred up ia the solitary retreats 
ef a country retirement, they were poor, but virtuous. They willnow, 
it is to be feared, become rich, or at least debauched and vicious. It 
would be a happy discovery if a plan could be devised for uniting, the 
blefsings of wealth and industry, with the virtues of poverty; but this, f 
fear, can only be expected in the kingdom of Utrera. Ed# 
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dious quay, guns firing, colours displayed, with all 
the honours the proprietor could confer on the com~ 
amittee. The town well laid out and clean. There 
are about fifty houses with blue slate roofs, and ma- 
ny other good houses, though not quite so elegantly 
built and covered. The part occupied by the fifhers, 
who are numerous and industrious, is about a quarter 
of a mile up in the country, behind the town, and, 
with the town, contains nearly 2000 inhabitants. It 
thas a custom-house and post office ; a packet sails to 
the main land and returns -once a fortnight. Pooleu 
on the main land, is the place to which it canveys paf- 
setigers, goods, and letters, This may be about 
forty miles north and west from Invernefs. A small 
brook runs on the west side of the town, supplying 
the inhabitants with water, its banks form a good 
wathing ground, and separates the town from the 
fields belonging to Seaforth lodge, where the com- 
pany were, during their stay, magnificently enter- 
tained by its proprietor. 

Nothing can surpafs the beauty of the situation of 
this lodge. Jt is placed on an eminence fronting 
south, from whence it commands a fine prospect of the 
bay, fhipping, harbour, and town. It is surrounded 
by some well cultivated fields of rich grafs and corn. 
Round the town, to a certain extent, the country is 
also well cultivated, and wears a very smiling ap- 
pearance. Seaforth has laid out several new streets, 
and encourages new settlers both in town and country. 
The lots for houses are about goo square yards, 
fifteen in front, and. sixty deep; feu duty 16 s. 8 d. 
yearly. New settlers in the country have someacres 
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of waste land afsigned them, for which they pay only 
one fhilling yearly for the first seven years, but nothing 
fixed beyond that period. They land daily there 
from. other places, bringing the wood of their former 
‘ houses along with them, hut themselves and fa- 
milies very fast, and in a few years convert the 
land into cultivated fields, and make themselves very 
comfortable habitations. 

Whoever sees the exertions of these poor people, 
will hesitate ever after to give his afsent to the gene— 
ral character given to the Highlanders, of their being 
a lazy race of people. In the southern counties, where 
they: come to work, they are more industrious than 
the people they come among. Would they not be so at 
home with proper encouragement?) They seem re- 
matkably qualified for making waste land fertile, and 
surely need not go from home for want of employ-- 
ment. There are aliout fifteen decked vefsels: be- 
long to Stornaway, besides boats and: small: craft. 
Seaforth sent out two boats with small.nets which, 
brought’ in some of the finest herrings in high season. 
Ten or twelve different: kinds of fith, excellent: poul-. 
try, fine mutton and beef at table, with a latge com-. 
pany of the princtpal inhabitants of the town. 

At some distance, north:from. the. town, is Broad: 
Bay, where there is a greatfithing of salmon, and of 
salmon trout ;. and.an inexhaustible quantity of fhelly 
sand for improving the ground. No lime-stone dis- 
covered on the island; but Seaforth has some stalac-- 
titic substances, which argue the presence of that mi-. 
neral, if well searched for; there is also some ap» 


pearance of blue slate. Seaforth has begun a. toad: 
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acrofs the island, from Stornaway to the western 
side, which is represented to be naturally the most 
fertile part of it. The island is not disjoined by the 
sea from Herries ; they form one island. Seaforth’s 
end of it may be about thirty miles long and ten 
broad, at an average. The southern end is: very 
mountainous, and reserved for a forest, which abounds 
with red deer: The rest of the island is. by no 
meats mountainous. It consists of hills of a mode- 
rate height, covered with mofs and heath. The in- 
terior parts are annexed as grazings to the small corn 
farms on the west side ; and of course produce little 
or nothing to the tenants or proprietor. Such indeed 
is the effect of building towns, that the town of Stor- 
naway, and the lands about two miles round it, are 
said to yield a rent te the proprietor greater than all 
the rest of the island. About 17,000 score of dog- 
fifh are annually caught by the inhabitants of this 
island ; these yield near to L.800 worth of oil. The 
fih is dried without salt in the staeks of corn, and 
sold as food for the people at 4d. per score; it is 
said not te be a bad fih. Mr Gillanders junior, fhew- 
ed us a large quantity of very fine, well dried, salted 
cod, in his magazine, fit for exportation. The fifhers 
deliver the cod at a certain price, of which they are 
afsured in the beginning of the season. The mer- 
chant takes his chanee of their sale in the foreiga 
markets ;——-saw some otter fkins in the fhops here, 
worth from 10s. to 18s. each. 

It is generally said the seasons are lefs rainy in 
the Hebrides than on the main land, to the westward. 
This is more particularly true, as to the flatter islands 
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of North and: South Uist, and Benbecula, so far as 
we learnt. The winters there, and on the western 
coasts of Scotland, are mild, and always fair, with a 
northerly wind,—little or no snow lies—the frosts 
are seldom long of severe. The spring cold, and the 
summers, until about the middle of August, not ex- 
cefsively rainy. From that period the autumnal 
rains set in, and continue almost without interrup- 
tion, always endangering the corn, and frequently 
destroying it; some of the barley, however, is saved 
before these rains begin ; and some preserved by the 
alacrity and talents of the Highlanders, in weather 
which would ruin our crops. Their barns are of 
wicker ; into these they carry their corn before it 
be quite dry ; the air finding accefs prevents the corn 
from spoiling. The duke of Argyll’s barn at In- 
verary, is about 300 feet long, supported on wooden 
posts, the fleor is raised six or seven feet above the 
ground ; between the floor and the ground the hay is 
carried as soon as cut, and there it is turned over till 
dry, and then stacked. The corn is carried into the 
barn in the same _ condition ; each fheaf is hung upon 
a separate peg. The barn is full of latticed wooden 
windows which admit of the air freely. This may 
be offered as a perfect model for a west country barn. 
The expence would soon be saved by the preserva- 
tion of the produce of the farms, otherwise exposed 
to the greatest danger. 

While at Stornaway, the committee held several 
boards on the object of their mifsion, heard many 
well founded grievances, on the subject of salt, cus- 
tom-house clearances, and absurd regulations of the 
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bufs herring fitheries, which can only be remedied 
in parliament, where the}feeble voice of the sufferers 
can scarcely be heard, amidst the din of more inte. 
resting political bustlers. Mr Merison arrived. in 
his herring bufs, from Tenera in’ Lochbroom ; and 
Mr Shaw with his, from Dunvegan in the isle of 
Sky. Their errand was to clear out at the custom. 
house-of Stornaway for the filliery ; a voyage which 
exposes them to great inconveniency, as a. foul wind 
may detain them in port till the swarms of herring 
have left their coasts. Mr Morison has to come 
ever from the loch most abounding in herrings, to the 
epposite side of the channel, to clear out, and then to 
return to the very spot from whence he came before 
he can begin to fith. 

July 25. Pafsed the day in walking out and view- 
ing the island. Dr Thorkelin set out a-foot amidst 
bad weather, and walked fifty miles to see the west 
side of the island, which is inaccefsible by any other 
conveyance. His object was to view some large cir- 
cular stones, said to be the next in size to those at 
Stonehenge, and vulgarly called druids temples ; but 
improperly, he says, for Sweden and Norway have 
many such, where there never was a druid: He says 
they are the places of the meeting of the kings, or 
public afsemblies for making laws ; that Stonehenge 
was probably so written for Stone King. 

Opposite side of the island, Roch Rag is situated ; 
said to be a fine entrance from the western ocean, and 
a good station for tlie exterior fifhery ; here Seaforth 
offered the society a site for a town gratis. It were 
to be withed the seciety would accept of all gratis 
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-offers, and dot out the ground for people to settle on 
them. It is doing a great deal for industry, in so 
feudal a country asthe Highlands of Scotland, to give 
a poor man @ spot of ground he can call his own, 
however barren, or however small.—_Remember te 
have seen a very neat house, built by a poor man on 
the isle of Cannay, on a spot of ground he had ao- 
-quired:by some means, of fourteen feet square. 
To be continued. 


ON TH CORN tae 
Every one’s int Lh. state. ~ Provers. 
Sir, ho the Editor of the Bee. 


From what I have seen of your performances, I am 
sure the above saying can be by no means applied te 
you. For you have often made it appear that the 
interest of the public is a considerable article in 
the list. of your cares. But I am sorry at having 
occasion to observe thatit is not the case with some 
persons, who, being paid by the publick, for pub- 
lick businefs,; ought even to make it their own. 

You were pleased, some time ago, to favour the 
publick with a perspicuous and accurate abstract 
of the act pafsed in last sefsion of parliament for 
regulating the corn trade ; and, moreover, with some 
pertinent animadversions, on the proceedings of gentle- 
men in parliament, in the discufsion of that impor- 
tant piece of businefs. I, therefore, supposing you 
and your readers to be interested in that matter, 
take the liberty of remarking the very great errours 
that appear in all the weekly accounts, of the “ ave-= 
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rage prices of corn, publithed by authority of parlia- 
ment,” according to which, the permifsion to the sub- 
jects of this free country to eat bread, is given or 
withheld. To observe these errours, and to pronounce 
that they are a disgrace'to those that commit them, 
and to the parliament, whose children they are, that 
overlooks them, requires only that any person of 
common sense, fhould look at the publication above 
cited; but to save you and your readers that trouble, 
I fhall only quote the following : 

Average prices for the week ended April 28. 1792, 
of oat meal per boll of 1401b. avoirdupois. 

At Hexham 28 s. 8d. Berwick on Tweed 11s. 9d. 
—both'in Northumberland ; from whence the average 
price of that county is made to be 20s. 2d. these 
being the only returns inserted of the price of oat meal 
for that county. 

These two.towns are about sixty miles distant ; 
would it not be a good trade to buy meal at the one 
for 11s. 9d. and carry it to the other, and sell it for 
28s. 8d. per boll, same weight ? 

‘¢ How can we such absurdities endure !” 

I am your reader, A Traber*. 


* In addition to the above let me add that the average prices of oat 
meal, by the boll of 140 1b. (precisely the Scoteh bell of eight stone 
weight) is, at the following places, fer the returns of the same week, as 
follow, Westmoreland 14s. 7d. and in Herefordfhire 55s. 2d. in Lan- 
caster 148. 11d, and in Salop sos. ard. in Chester 15s. 1d. and in 
Bedfordfhire 50s. 7 4. at Berwick in‘Northumberland and at Rofs in Here- 
fordthire, no lefs than 62s. 6d.'!! 

It is not my businefs to inquire whence these errars arise; but it is a 
matter af too serious importance to sport with the lives of the people, se- 
veral millions of whom depend upon oat meal for their principal subsis- 
tence, notto take notice that these errors ought to ba inquired into, and 
Edit. 


instantly corrected. 
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5792. on national prejudices, &c. 


ESSAY ON NATIONAL PREJUDICES, &«. Gr. 


All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise MAN PoRTs and happy havens. SHAKESPEARE, 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Awonc ail the famous sayings of antiquity, there is 
none that does greater honour to the author, or af- 
fords greater pleasure to the reader, than that of the 
philosopher, who, being afked ‘ what countryman 
he was,’ replied, that he was 

* A Citizen of the world.’ 

How few are there to be found in modern times 
who can say the same, or whose conduct is consis- 
tent with such a profefsion? We are now become so 
much Scotchmen, Englifhmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Dutchmen, Germans, tc. &8c. that we are no longer 
‘citizens of the world:’ So much the natives of 
ene particular spot, or members of one petty society, 
that we no longer consider ourselves as the general 
inhabitants of the globe, or members of that grand 
society which comprehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the meaner 
sort of people, perhaps they might be excused, as 
they have few, if any, opportunities of correcting 
them by reading, travelling, or conversing witit 
foreigners ; but the misfortune is, that they infect 
the minds, and influence the conduct, even of our 
gentlemen; of those, I mean, who have every title 
to this appellation, but anexemption from prejudice ; 
which, however, in my opinion, ought to be regarded 
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as the characteristical mark of a gentleman: For let. 
a man’s birth be ever so high, his station ever so 
exalted, or his fortune ever so large, yet if he is not 
free from national, and all other prejudices, I fhould 
be beld to tell him that he had a low and vulgar mind, 
and had no just claim to the character ofa gentle. 
man. And, in fact, you will always find that those 
are most apt to boast of national merit, who have 
little or no merit of their own to depend on; than 
which, to be sure, nothing is more natural: The 
slender vine twists around the sturdy oak, for no 
other reason in the world but because it has not 
strength sufficient to support itself. 

Should it be alleged, in defence of national preju- 
dice, that it is the natural and necefsary growth of 
love to our country; and that therefore the former 
«cannot be destroyed without hurting the latter : I an. 
swer, that this is a grofs fallacy and delusion. That 
it is the growth of love toour country I will allow ; 
‘but that it is the natural and necefsary growth of it, 
I absolutely deny. Superstition and enthusiasm are 
the growth of religion; but who ever took it in his 
head to affirm that they are the necefsary growth of 
this noble principle ? They are, if you will, the bas- 
tard sprouts of this heavenly plant ; but not its natu- 
ral and genuine branches, and may safely enough be 
lopped off, without doing any harm to the parent stock: 
Nay, perhaps, till once they are lopped off, this goodly 
tree can never flourifh in perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very pofsible that I may love my own 
country, without hating the natives of other coun- 
ries? That I may exert the most heroic bravery, 
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the most undaunted resolution, in defending its laws 
and liberty, without despising all the rest of the 
world as cowards and poltroons? Most certainly it is. 
And, if it were not, I must own I fhould prefer the 
title of the ancient philosopher, viz. ‘A Citizen of 
the world,’ to that of a Scotchman, Spaniard, Ger- 
man, or to any other appellation whatever. With all} 
due respect, I am, 


The world, i A Citizen oF THE Wor.p. 
Feb. 22. 1792. 


ar SM B RCTICUS. 

Sir, > 0 i MOG Ht Bee. - 

I pore the: interdiction you appeared to lay on the 
discufsion of the merits of Dr Young’s Night 
Thoughts, in your fourth volume, p. 24. was only ap- 
plicable to some peculiar circumstance of that sub- 
ject alone, and not to others of the same kind ; for al- 
though pointed severity on living authors ought not 
to be admitted into any periodical publication, of the 
nature of the Bee, still the works of dead authors al- 
ways were, and will be, the lawful game of criticism, 
to the great advantage of literature, and instruction of 
the public, the bulk of whom must have their judge-. 
ments directed, or never can: a chaste and. clafsicak. 
taste generally prevail; whilst nosort of danger is to: 
be apprehended from such discufsions, if carried on 
with liberality and temper, as truth, like water, will: 
always find its level. However, I do not mean to 
extend my remark to critics : ad commentators, who 
fasten on a. hook like a leech, and which you are: 
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obliged to buy with it. I mean only that general 
species, which a man may answer without writing 
a folio on purpose, and finding some enterprising or 
good natured bookseller to print. 

I highly admire the judicious memorandums and 
strictures on men and things, of your sensible laco- 
nic Traveller, (see vols. 4th and 5th, ) who furnifhes an. 
other honotrable proof of a just and excellent remark, 
that Britain, from the freedom of its constitution, is 
a country of characters, which contrast curiously, in 
the eyes of the philosopher, with the uniformity of 
manners and modes of thinking in a despotic country, 
where the government seems to think for the public 
at large. 

Brydone, Boswell, Cox, Wraxal, Randolph, Shairp, 
Smollet, t@c. We. te. are only so many varieties of 
the Britifh character, modified by youth, age, studies, 
gout, bile, or hypocondria, which I must own amuse 
me exceedingly ; and have much the same effect as so 
many pictures by different masters, who seldom either 
see or treat a subject in the same point of view, or 
even in the same light and fhade ; so that, . although 
the observations and strictures of your entertaining 
and instructive Traveller are of a superior cast, and 
pofsibly better calculated to please as square toed fel- 
fows, on mature reflection, than the more light and 
lively travellers he is so severe on, still I would be 
sorry we were confined to such ; or, in other words, 
that to enjoy the mature, clear, and logical discufsions 
of the bench, we were to be deprived of the flowery, 
variegated, and amusing oratory of the bar, which I 
believe is nearly the case at ifsue, and may serve ag 
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some answer to the more pointed strictures of your 
able judge. Permit me, however, to add one other ob- 
servation, which probably may likewise have its 
weight, that although a publication like yours offers 
a convenient vehicle for wisdom, yet, as books in ge- 
neral must make their own way, and booksellers 
their bread, it is pofsible the seria mixta jocis, may 
answer these two purposes better than either of them 
singly; especially the first, in this degenerate age, 
Where a little laughing puts us in good humour to 
receive graver precepts and observations, which may 
be blended with its cause. I fhall never forget Bry- 
done’s painted snow ball in the mouth of the honest 
seaman, (tour to Sicily and Malta,) nor the good hu- 
mour with which I accompanied him afterwards to 
see the wonders of mount Etna; and I do not care a 
farthing whether thre tar spit it out or not, and at- 
tacked Sir William’s valet for the supposed trick ; 
the story was excellent and I give him credit for it. 

Pofsibly the same reasoning may be applied to abate 
the patriotic exertions of another of your correspon- 
dents, Bombardinion, (see vol. iv. page 283.) who is 
giving himself no little trouble to sift our libraries 
of all those gentlemen who are called great travellers, 
from the great events they have witnefsed or heard, 
from Herodotus down to the thane of Fife. Now, 
Mr Editor, with humble submifsion to your corres- 
pondent’s better judgement, and much commendation 
of his just rage, it appears to me that captain Boba- 
dil’s ancient pistol, Sir John Falstaff, and other great 
swaggerers.of old, are not without their use on the 
little stage ; why then may not a few such gentry ge 


‘ 
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permitted to amuse on the great theatre those who 
like it? For my own part I never am indisposed, 
without calling in with the doctor one of those gentle- 
men; and I réally cannot take upon me to say, which 
of the two has the greatest hand in the cure ; so that 
I entreat you, Mr Editor, to join your influence with, 
mine, to deprecate the gentleman in favour of, at: 
Teast, a few of the great travellers, if you have any 
regard for the health of your correspondent, 


Imperial cadet corps, ARCTICUS.A 
St Peterfourg. , 


—_[{—*——_ <<_$_[_“—_[_—_———_— EEE SSS 
ON ARMAMENTS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee.. 


I peartixy joined with the majority of parliament 
in their refusal to pafs a censure on the minister re- 
lative to the war with Rufsia ;—a war undertaken 
for the best of all purposes, to prevent the balance of 
power, which has cost this nation so much blood, and 
so much treasure, from being completely overturn- 
ed.. 

I am only afraid that even our present minister 
does not sufficiently guard that balance, nor does he 
always interfere in its support when that may seem 
necefsary. I need not go about to prove that trere 
are various ways in which the power of a nation 
may be increased beyond that of her neighbours, be- 
sides the mere acquisition of a barren, or even of « 
fertile territory. Improvements of every kind do, 
in fact, more substantially add to the strength and 
importance of a nation, than any enlargement of ter- 


thory whatever. By clearing her waste grounds, 


encouraging manufactures, aad imercasing her (rade, 
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a nation may become more truly and alarmingly for- 
midable, than fhe could ‘by conquering the mighty 
empire of all the Rufsias. But though I never heard’ 
that our present, or any minister, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power, thought himself autho. 
rised to stop, or prevent the imprevements of our 
neighbours *; yet we seem to have as much right, 
and as much interest to say toa nation, ‘ you fhall 
not clear a foot of waste ground,’ as we have to say 
“ you fhall not conguer a foot of ground.’ The 
cases indeed are the same, with this single difference, 
that a nation is generally forced, by the real or pre- 
tended injuries of her enemies, to engage im a war; 
and if fae is in the right, it is but reasonable that the 
fhould conquer ;—but improvements are always made 
ex proprio motu, and our right to prevent their vo- 
duntary operations would seem to be strongest and 
best founded. 


* Unlefs we include the present war against Tippeo Saib in this num- 
ber; for it is alleged, 1 believe with great justice, that this ambitious 
priace has been, for many years past, so active in improving his country, 
encouraging agriculture, and imtroducing the manufactures of silk and 
cotten into his domimions, and by protecting the poor against the rich, has, 
by these wicked arts, fascinated his subjects, stolen the hearts of his people, 
and is thus in danger of establithing a power in India, much more formi- 
dable than amy thing else that has ever appeared im that part of the world ; 
to a8 to give just reasen to fear, that wallets be fhall be now cruthed, he 
will be able, by theese wicked and unlawful arts, to overturn the whole sys 
tem of Europesn government in India; 2 government that is founded 
upon principles much the reverse of what he has thus been practising. It 
would surely have stopped the mouths of many of thoer rearing fellows, 
whe constantly expose owr good mimiste’, if he had frankly avowed all thea, 

eet of pretending thet the war we undertaken merely because he led 

om a omall megnetc ont fort, ehh amy wan with hell a cys coe 
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obliged to buy with it. IT mean only that general 
species, which a man may answer without writing 
a folio on purpose, and finding some enterprising or 
good natured bookseller to print. 

I highly admire the judicious memorandums and 
strictures on men and things, of your sensible laco- 
nic Traveller, (see vols. 4th and 5th, ) who furnifhes an- 
other hononrable proof of a just and excellent remark, 
that Britain, from the freedom of its constitution, is 
a country of characters, which contrast curiously, in 
the eyes of the philosopher, with the uniformity of 
manners and modes of thinking in a despotic country, 
where the government seems to think for the public 
at large. 

Brydone, Boswell, Cox, Wraxal, Randolph, Shairp, 
Smollet, t@c. te. te. are only so many varieties of 
the Britifh character, modified by-youth, age, studies, 
gout, bile, or hypocondria, which I must own amuse 
me exceedingly ; and have much the same effect as so 
many pictures by different masters, who seldom either 
see or treat a subject in the same point of view, or 
even in the same light ‘and fhade ; so that, . although 
the observations and strictures of your entertaining 
and instructive Traveller are of a superior cast, and 
pofsibly better calculated to please us square toed fel~ 
fows, on mature reflection, than the more light and 
lively travellers he is so severe on, still I would be 
sorry we were confined to such; or, in other words, 
that to enjoy the mature, clear, and logical diseufsions 
of the bench, we were to be deprived of the flowery, 
variegated, and amusing oratory of the bar, which I 
believe is nearly the case at ifsue, and may serve ag 
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some answer to the more pointed strictures of your 
able judge. Permit me, however, to add one other ob- 
servation, which probably may likewise have its 
weight, that although a publication like yours offers 
a convenient vehicle for wisdom, yet, as books in ge- 
neral must make their own way, and booksellers 
their bread, it is pofsible the seria mixta jocis, may 
answer these two purposes better than either of them 
singly; especially the frst, in this degenerate age, 
where a little laughing puts us in good humour to 
receive graver precepts and observations, which may 
be blended with its cause.. I fhall never forget Bry- 
done’s painted snow ball in the mouth of the honest 
seaman, (tour to Sicily and Malta,) nor the good hu- 
mour with which I accompanied him afterwards to 
see the wonders of mount Etna; and I do not care a 
farthing whether tlre tar spit it out or not, and at- 
tacked Sir William’s valet for the supposed trick ; 
the story was excellent and I give him credit for it. 
Pofsibly the same reasoning may be applied to abate 
the patriotic exertions of another of your correspon- 
dents, Bombardinion, (see vol. iv. page 283.) who is 
giving himself no little trouble to sift our libraries 
of all those gentlemen who are called great travellers, 
from the great events they have witnefsed or heard, 
from Herodotus down to the thane of Fife. Now, 
Mr Editor, with humble submifsion to your corres- 
pondent’s better judgement, and much commendation 
of his just rage, it appears to me that captain Boba- 
dil’s ancient pistol, Sir John Falstaff, and other great 
swaggerers.of old, are not without their use on the 


little stage ; why then may not a few such gentry ge 
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permitted to amuse on the great theatre those who 
like it? For my own part I never am indisposed, 
without calling in with the doctor one of those gentle- 
men; and I réally cannot take upon me to say, which 
of the two has the greatest hand in the cure ; so that 
I entreat you, Mr Editor, to join your influence with. 
mine, to deprecate the gentleman in favour of, at: 
Teast, a few of the great travellers, if you have any’ 
regard for the health of your correspondent, 


Enperial cadet corps, ARCTICUS.- 
St Peterfourg. 


——————_————ananananaa ee SS 


ON ARMAMENTS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee.. 


I peartiy joined with the majority of parliament 
in their refusal to pafs a censure on the minister re- 


lative to the war with Rufsia ;—a war undertaken 
for the best of all purposes, to prevent the balance of 
power, which has cost this nation so much blood, and 
so much treasure, from being completely overturn- 
ed.. . 

I am only afraid that even our present minister 
does not sufficiently guard that balance, nor does he 
always interfere in its support when that may seem 
necefsary. I need not go about to prove that there 
are various ways in which the power of a nation 
may be increased beyond that of her neighbours, be- 
sides the mere acquisition of a barren, or even of a 
fertile territory. Improvements of every kind do, 
mm fact, more substantially add to the strength and 
importance of a nation, than any enlargement of ter- 
ritory whatever. By clearing her waste grounds, 
encouraging manufactures, and increasing her trade,, 
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a nation may become more truly and alarmingly for- 
midable, than fhe could ‘by conquering the mighty 
empire of all the Rufsias. But though I never heard’ 
that our present, or any minister, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power, thought himself autho- 
rised to stop, or prevent the imprevements of our 
neighbours *; yet we seem to have as much right, 
and as much interest tosay toa nation, ‘ you fhall - 
not clear a foot of waste ground,’ as we have to say 
* you fhall not conguer a foot of ground.’ The 
cases indeed are the same, with this single difference, 
that a nation is generally forced, by the real or pre- 
tended injuries of her enemies, to engage i a war; 
and if fhe is in the right, it is but reasonable that the 
fhould conquer ;—but improvements are always made 
ex proprio motu, and out right to prevent their vo- 
4untary operations would seem to be strongest and 
‘best founded. 
* Unlefs we include the present war against ‘Tippoeo Saib in this num- 
‘ber; for it is alleged, I believe with great justice, that this ambitious 
prince has been, for many years past, so active in improving his country, 
encouraging agriculture, and iptroducing the manufactures of silk and 
.cotton into his dominions, and by protecting the poor against the rich, has, 
‘by these wicked arts, fascinated his subjects, stolen the hearts of his peoples 
.and is thus in danger of establifhing a power in India, much more formi- 
dable than any thing else that has ever dppeared in that part of the world; 
so as to give just reason to fear, that unlefs he fhall be now crufhed, he 
will be able, by these wicked and unlawful arts, to overturn the whole sys- 
tem of European government in India; a government that is founded 
upon principles much the reverse of what he has thus been practising. It 
would surely have stopped the mouths of many of those roaring fellows, 
who constantly oppose our good minister, ifhe had frankly avowed all this, 
instead of pretending that the war was undertaken merely because he laid 
claim to a small insignificant fort, which any man ‘with half an eye can 
perecive was a mere pretext. 
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If what I have said be true, our minister does his 
businefs only by halves. He ought, at this moment, 
to be engaged in war with, or threatening war against, 
the half, at least, of Europe, for daring to think.of bet- 
tering their situation or increasing their power. In 
France, for instance, not to mention controverted 
points, he ought to exert himself to prevent them 
from doubling their army by putting arms in the 
hands of their females. Poland, it is allowed on all 
hands, bids fair to become a great and powerful na- 
tion, by the late alteration of her constitution, (re- 
volution is now an unfafhionable phrase ;)—¢4is ought 
to be prevented. But what fhall be said of our al- 
liance with his majesty of Prufsia? pofsefsed already 
of the. best army in the world, he makes more 
hasty strides to greatnefs and invincible power, by 
encouraging industry, and improving agriculture, 
than the emprefs of Rufsia, had fhe overrun the al- 
ready desolate country on the fhores of the Euxine, 
or éven driven the Turks quite out of Europe. 
Edinburgh, 
March —-F : D. B. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Where there is emulation, there will be vanity ; 
and where there is vanity, there will be folly.. 


The follies and. foibles of the female sex are daily 
subject to the verbal sneer or criticism of men who 
have been soured by disappointment, or those who 
have been-unfortunate in pursuit of lawful, or evea 
unlawful love. 
















POETRY. 
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THE HUE AND CRY. 


Trrem POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE VILLAGE cuRaTE.] 


Over!—My good people draw near, 
My story surpafses~belief, 

Yet deign for a moment to hear, 
And afsist me to catch a stray thief. 


Have you chanc'd a fiir damsel to meet, 
Adorn’é like an angel of light, 

In a robe that flow’d down to her feet, 
No snow on the mountains so White ? 


Silver flowers bespangled her thoe, 

Amber locks on her thoulders were spread; 
Her waist had 4 girdle of blue, 

And a beaver-plum’d bat had her head. 


‘ler Steps an imprefsion scarce leave, 
She founds o’er the meadows 380 soon; 

Her smile ‘is like autumn’s clear eve, 
And her look as serene as the moon. 


She seems to have nothing to blame, 

_ Deceitlefs and meek as a dove 5 

But there lives not a thief of such fame, 
She has pilfer'd below and above. 


Her cheek has the bluthes of day, 

Her neck has undone the swan’s wing ;' 
‘Her breath has the odours of May, 

And her eye -has the dews of the spring. 


She has robb’d.of its crimson the rose, 
She has dar’d the carnation to strip; 
The bee who has plunder’d them knows, 

-And-would fain fill his hive at her lip. 
‘She has stole for her forehead so even, 
All beauty by sea and by land; 
She has all the fine azureof heaven 
In the veins of her temple and tand. 


Yes, yes, the has ransack’d above, 

She has beggar’d both nature and art; 
She has got all we honour and love, 

And frotn me the has pilfer’d my heart. 


“Bring her home, honest friends, bring her hore, 


And set her down safe at my door; 
Bet her ence my companion become, 
And I swear the fhall wander ne mere. 
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Bring her home and I'll give a reward, 
Whose value can never be told, 
More precious than all you regard, 
More in worth than a houseful of gold. 


A reward such as nene but a dunce, 
Such as none but a madman would mifs; 
O yes I will give you for once, ’ 
‘From the charmer you bring me,—a kifs. 


a ————_[_[—[_—[——_$_[_ ESS 


TO JULIUS MARTIAL. M. VAL. MART. 
FROM MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS, LIB. X. EPIG. 47- 
For the Bee. 
I, you with a happy life, 
Free from care and free from strife, 
Let me tell you what conduce, 
Such a blefsing to produce. 
First, a fortune that descends 
Not from labour but from friends, 
Fruitful fields, an angual treasure, 
Graceful ville,—a daily pleasure, 
. Far from law, or public place, 
Discontent, or double face. 
Both with health amd vigour blesty 
And by pleasant friends carest ; 
Nor too far temov’d from thee, 
Pleasureful simplicity! 
Deck with viands sociable, 
_ And pofsefs an artlefs table ; 
Drink not deep your health v’ impais, 
But a glafs to banith care. 
Shun a scold to plague your life, 
But embrace a modest wife ; 
Then you'll think each day and night, 
Soon is dark and soon is light ! 
Such you are, if such you will, 
Hold your with, and do/d it still; 
Then when pzatu fhall name the day, 
Pleas’d you'll go, or pleas’d you'll stay! 
‘ , Harewood, Yorkpir ey . 4. Fe 
March 1.1792. 
SS SS ———_—aeeaaeS=<={ 
" TO CHASTITY. 
Tow fair angelic form, Chastity! descend, 
+ And with thy icy armour guard the fair; 
From rude afsaults thy coldnefs will defend, 
Thy counsels lead them from the path of care; 
But stormy love, that agitates the soul, 
Jn whirling gulphs of danger makes the mind to roll. M, 
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ON THE CUL AND USES OF MADDER. 
Asovr thirty years agot fforts were made to intro- 


duce the culture of madder into this country: Premiums | 


were offered for that purpose, and several treatises were 
publifhed, to turn the attention of the farmers to that im- 
portant subject,—but in vain. A few individuals, with a 
view to obtain the premiums, reared some of it; but in a 
fhort time the cultivation of it was abandoned; and for 
many years past the knowledge of this plant scems te 
have been lost among our farmers. 

The efforts at that time proved unsuccefsful, because 
the circumstances of the country did not afford a market 
sufficiently extensive for this article. Things are greatly 
changed since then, and the time seems now to be come, 
when it may be rearéd with profit, because the best of all 
premiums is now held out to the rearer, that of a ready 
market, at all times, for almost any quantity of it he can 
produce. 

At the present time the consumption of madder, in the 
manufactures of this country, is astonifhingly great: Not 
only is this substance employed by the dyer in great quan- 
tities, the calico printers consume a still greater quan- 
tity of it, as madder forms the basis of almost all the dark 
colours they make, so that the sums that are annually paid 
by Britain to foreign countries, for madder alone, are now 
immense; and as our manufactures i r 
must continue to augment more 

In these circumstances, and : 
ed without difficulty in this country, 
to turn our attention to the rearing ¢ 
because this would tend to benefit the ér, but because 
it would tend, at the same time, to improve our manufac- 
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turesin quality, as well as to diminith their price, were we 
to rear it here, as I fhall soon have occasion to fhow. 

Madder is, at present imported chiefly from Zealand, 
in the state of dried powder. Now the drying of the roota 
and reducing it to a powder, is not only expensive, but it. 
also gives rise to frauds that tend to prove hurtful to the 
manufacture. It is, however, well known by the expeti- 
ments made about twenty years ago by Mr d’Ambour- 
ney, and others in France, that, if the root be employed 
while yet frefh, it naturally affords. a finer colour than, 
can ever be obtained from _it after it has been dried, and. 
also yields that colouring matter in greater quantity, near- 
ly in the proportion of two to one, So that the saving 
would be immense, were the plants reared by our farmers, 
and furnifhed to the manufacturer frefh as they were waut- 
ed, without being under the necefsity of drying them, as. 
they must be if brought from 2 great distance.. 

These considerations induce me strongly to- recommend. 
this plant to the notice of the Britith farmer, as an article. 
that would be certain of finding a ready market, at such a. 
price as would insyre him an abundant profit, while it 
would, at the same time, tend to improve ovr manufactures, 
and prove upon the whole a great national benefit. 

The culture of madder, though it requires fkill and at- 
tention, is mot atall precarious, In our climate, a good 
crop of it may be reared with as great certainty as that 
of almost any other article the farmer can rear, and will 
as abundantly repay his pains,—It requires indeed a deep 
rich soil, and th who pofsefs such a soil ought ta 
attempt.to rear j but. where the-soil is favourable, per- 
haps few articles afford a better return. 

_ There are sevesak varieties of the madder. plant, which 
differ considerably from each other in their qualities, and 
in their mode of culture, with which the farmer ought 
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to be» made. acquainted befere he begins to cultivate it. 
These are, 

ust,The Zealand madder, This is the kind most com-, 
mon -in use. It is, when. compared with the others, a. 
Strong robust. plant,—the leaves.larger, and. of a darker 
green colour.. It produces fewer seeds, and the roots send 
out a muchgreater numberof off-sets, or rambling fibres, than: 
the other sorts. It is of course more easily: propagated by. 
off-sets, and more difficult to be increased by seeds than,. 
the other sorts. Its roots afford lefs colouring. matter ins 
proportion to their bulk, and of. a__lefs brilliang lustre 
than the other sorts, 

2d, The Hazxa/a madder from Smyrna; sometimes alse it. 
is called Lezary. This plant grows naturally in the: Le- 
vant, and has been hitherto usually imported from Smyrna. . 
Its stalks are weaker than the Zealand madders its leaves: 
smaller, and of a paler green colour} its roots are smal-’. 
ler, but firmer, and have fewer joints. And it runs mere to,. 
seed than the other. It may be therefore cultivated more:: 
readily by seeds than by cuttings; and indeed. this seems. . 
to be, on several accounts, the best mode of cultivating 
this plant, though it.has been hitherto much lefs practised... 
than that by runners. 

34, The Oif/sel madder... This is a variety that--was ac- 
cidentally discovered by Mr-d’Ambourney, growing wild: 
among the rocks at Oifsel near Rowen in France, and cul 
tivated by that gentleman with considerable succefs... «It : 
seems to. be very much, if not entirely, the same with the, 
Hazala above described, from which it probably. differs in. 
no respect. The roots of both these sorts -contain fewer. 
small uselefs fibres than the other, and a greater proportion of 
firm, well ripened roots, from which alone a geod celour 
can be obtained, and therefore weight for weight, they. 
are of much greater value to the manufacturer than the 
Zealand kind. Whether these be distinct varieties, that 
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never alter, or whether the Zealand sort may not have 
been originally the same sort debased by culture, is 2 
question that may afford someamusemeut for the speculative 
philosopher to solve,—it is of no consequence for the far- 
mer to trouble his head with it; all that imports him to 
know is, that in the situation they can be put under his 
power, they pofsefs certain properties invariably, which ‘ 
must influence his conduct in cultivating them, and to 
which he ought to attend, if he hopes to derive profit 
from the crop. 

The culture of the common madder has been so often 
detailed in print, that many of my readers will be ac- 
quainted with it. Off-sets that fhoot out from the roots, 
are planted in rows in the month of March. The ground 
is kept clean, and the earth dug at times, or horse hoed 
between the rows. The crop is ready for taking up at 
the end of the second year. The greatest difficulty atten- 
ding the culture of this plant, at present, is the drying the 
root properly, and reducingit to powder. To do this, a par- 
ticular appardtus is required, and much nicety in the ope- 
rations is necefsary. “This deters people from waking 
small-trials; and wise men are seldom disposed to enter 
at /arge into any new undertaking with which they are 
not fully acquainted. If the root were used by the manu- 
facturer in its frefh state; this obstruction to its culture 
would be effectually remo ‘<d. 

, Seeds of the Smyrna kind of madder can be easily ob- 
tained, by ordering i it from that port. And, from many con- 
siderations, it is very evident that this is the kind which 
would afford most profit to the cultivator in Britain. If 
ft were once brought into this country, its seeds could 
be obtained here in abundance. 

These seeds come readily up a fhort time after they are 
sawn, during the spring or summer season. Perhaps the! 
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“most economical mode of rearing these would-be to sow 
them.in a bed of good garden mold, in the month of May, 
_or beginning of June, to water them when neceisary, and 
kcep them free from weeds jill the month of October, when 
they fhould be transplanted to where they are to remain. 

A good preparation for the ground for receiving the 

plants, is to have had it trenched the winter before, tho- 
roughly dunged in the spring, and sowed with pease; 
‘When the pease are taken off the ground let it be plough- 
ed and planted at the same time. The method of planting 
is this: ‘The young plants must be taken carefully from 
the seed bed, so as to preserve their roots as entire as pol- 
sible, and laid carefully into bafkets provided for that pur- 
pose. When the plough is working, let women be distri- 
buted at regular distances alon the ridge, each with a 
bafket of plants. When the plough has opened a furrow 
Jet the plants be placed nit carefully, with their top a 
small matter below the surface oi the ground, andthe root 
placed at its length downwards, fixed jn the pewly moved 
mold. ‘The plants may be put in at about afoot from each 
other in these rows. Two rows may be planted in the 
two contiguous furrows ; and then three furrows may.be 
omitted, and the fourth and fifth planted, and so on till the 
field be completed. ‘The ground at the time of planting 
fhould get as deep a furrow as can be given it, And the 
field be laid perfectly dry during the winter, 

In this state it may remain till the spring; when the 
surface fhould be harrowed smooth, as early as dry wea- 
ther will permit ; the annual weeds cut down by a hand hoe 
as soon as the plants appear, and the intervals between the 
double rows be horse hoed during the summer, as often as 
fhall be found convenient. The procefs of horse hoing is as 
yet very little understood in any part of Britain, The ope- 
zation fhould be so conducted as to lay the earth alternate- 
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‘ly first tothe one side the row about the whole interval, and 
“then on the other side, so as never to leave the plants bare 
~of earth at both sides at the same time. It would requite 
‘many«words to describe this procefs, so as to be intelli- 
gible; but any ploughman might be taught to do it by prac- 
tice in-a few minutes; nor have I ever seen -a procels in 
. agriculture that is more perfect or-more easy. ‘The plants 
thus cultivated may be taken up at the end of this year if 
necefsary, or they may be taken up during any part of the 
succeeding season, as fhall suit the conveniency of the par- 
ties. 
“4f the season fhould prove wet in the autumn, the 
planting the-roots may be deferred till the spring ; but in 
, general the autumnal planting is the most advisable, as it does 
“not retard the growth in the spring. ‘This kind of madder 
fhows itself earlier in the spring than the @ommon kind. 
The roots of gadder. descend to a great depth, where 


‘the sdif is favourable, and being naturally tender, they must 
“pe taken up with great care. The Smyrna roots, as has 
‘been said, are firmer and more compact than the ordinary 
sort, and have fewer crop fibres, so’ that they: may be 
more easily taken-up, and have lefs refuse than the other 


sort. 
Where-it is intended that the plants thould be used frehh, 


‘they may be taken up at any season. of the year they are 
wanted, and they can be preserved freth fora very long 
- time, merely by laying them pretty close together in any 
~convenient place, and putting earth about them, so as to 
prevent them from touching each other too mear and heat- 
ing. In this way they can be preserved many months, 
with no danger and little trouble. 
I thall conclude this article with the account of the re- 
sult of Mr d’Ambourney’s experiments with the greoa 
woot, which feall be given in our next. 
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